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of a variety of ethnic cultures. This goal can be met through teacher 
education, integration of multicultural concepts into the curriculum 
in appropriate conifexts, and the development of improved curriculum 
materials. Multicultural studies must begin in the primary grades, as 
research indicates that children* s attitudes toward other nations and 
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read and comprehend his assignments, or express her feelings clearly 
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effective. With mastery of "basic skills, with unbiased and 
broad-based texts, and with greater understanding of the values of 
cultural diversity, the child and the teacher will be able to view 
more critically and thoughtfully those issues, ev^ents, behaviors and 
beliefs that make up Canada today. (Author/KE) 
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Increasing Hthnic -Sensitivity: IvTiy aiid How Toronto, 20 June 

Introduction 

The concern with increasing.' ethnic sensitivity in a mul tLai]tural society 
is a realistic cne in Canada a? veil as in the United f.tate-:. I!ere in Canadri , 
your pr oil lem is coin.pouni-ied because tliere arc two clearly dominant cultural 
streams in addition to tiie multitude of national, religious, and racial hack- • 
grounds with which we are familiar in the United States. The efforts Hcing 
made -o harmonize, but' not melt, the different streams are ver>' apparent in 
your journa], Mul t i cu 1 tura 1 i sm , pub 1 i shed by the Guidance Centre of the Universit 
of Toronto. If we were school trustees, as you are, we would strongly recomm.end 
that copies .of Multicultural ism he liberally distributed to teachers because of 
the information, varying perspectives, and lists of resource materials included 
in each issue. 

WTiy IS it so imjiortant to increase etlmic sensitivity? Indeed, in what way 
do we define that phrase? Rest assured, we do not mean to make a h)T)cnated 
Canadian individual r.-re sensitive to criticism of. his group. IVe do mean to 
increa.'.;e the awareness of a Ukranian-Canadimand a Japanese-Canadian to the 
variances and commonalities of their customs, values, and practices. National 
grwvth as well as personal growth require that bigotr>- and bias be reduced to a 
■ minimun;, which can best be achieved through education. 

We believe that ever/ child must achieve his fullest potential. Iducation's 
goal thus must bring not only skills but a positive self-concept. To promote . 
self-esteem, the child must enjoy the respect of his peers and those adults 
significant to him. To aid ^this process, the child must have a sense of traditi^ 
and respect for his origins and cultural cnviroment, as well as adjusting to 
the larger society in which he must function.- Further, it is imi)ortant to the 
child to know that his primary groups - his family, his culture^.- are respected 
in the community and accepted by that c^Jfranunity. - 



The school as an agency of society- has a special fiinction .and duty: , 
be5>.ies teaching children the mjcsty of diversity and individualism in 
human society, it nlist provide tl^e one learnin;; site where all groups can ^ 
mingle and communicate witli each other, iiitniiprant children in bilinnial 
schools should be encouraged to rem in fluent in their language and heritage 
while learning tx) master English. Children should not be deprived of their 
cultural heritage, but in order for them to exist in tiie worl< world ana in 
order for tliem to coimunicate effectively in the larger society,' to obscr\-e 
and naintain the rich diversity of intellectual resources, they must- be helped 
to learn and preserve their national shared histor)' Canadians. Therefore, 
all children master EngTish and French; they must all learn to read and write. 
They raust'all observe in both school and society certain codes of beiiavior, 
observances, and traditions that are common to the national scene, and that 
transcend their differences - civility, respect for authority, civic respon- 
sibility, honesty, noral probity, and respect for otliers' rights. iThesc are 
the qualities, by consensus, necessaiy for all people, if we are to preserve a 
civilized and sar.e society. 

It would fee impossible for the curriculum, the textbooks, and otber material: 
to include enough pertir.cnt and positive infcmition abc5u>-t-nx>lj^|and every 
ijnmigrant group and its contributions to Canadian culture. UT.al: should be emph 
sized continually in the schools, however, are intergroup relationships - 
frequently interdependent, and. a pride in each person's heritage. Children cX 
ver)' "young ages can be taught to appreciate tlie value of group differences 
and ethnic characteristics, to be sensitive to others' feelings, a^:^ to improve 
their relations with members of different .groups. We believe, on. the basis of 
research evidence, ^bat niulti cultural education must begin in th(? lower grades, 
becuase this is the time when attitudes toward- othe'^ peoples and countries are 



formed. Such attitudes? are well-established bv the time children are 
thirteen or fourteen vears old. *' . 

There has been some iniprovenient 'in the tc-xtbool^.s , and school adniinstrators 
na\ even take into account the problems of niinorities in their evaluation of 
school materials. But the texts, even ii* improved substantially, cannot 

influence the students if the students cannot read ^them with comprehension.. 

'■'■J 

The task of the educator is made far more difficult 'today because the mass 

media have reduced the significance of-botli reading and writing in the overall 

acquisition of Joiow ledge and experience.. The media have made students passive, 

apathetic receivers of caruied information that is often meaningless to them*. 

Constant television viewing has creatt?d an audiencer^vith limited attention, span, 

an inability to concentrate or to listen for a prolonged time period to compi ica 

> 

or sani-abs tract concepts- We need to restore to students, the ability to think 
critically, to analyze, to sNTithesize, and to evaluate^ Tlie -attributes are 
polished and cultivated only through reading and writing when the students, have 
to make choices, judgements, and reason intelligently. ..Unless all of our 
children develop a high leve^l of skills in these basic aptitudes, they cannot 
hope to achieve academically so tliat tiiey can participate fully in the fruits ^ 
of a technological society' . They will be finable to acquire or profit from the 
desired opportunities for economic and social equality that are offered. 

In any program developed to help children appreciate cultural diversity ajxd 
to develop understanding for those who differ culturally, cognizance ^must 
be taken of the importance of utilizing every opportunity to integrate reading • 
and UTiting. With this aim anchored firmly at the core of the program we 
can suggest a series of recommendations for the improvement of teaching a 
'multicultural curriculum. Skills in reading and writing can be taught, but 
for the child to remain fluent and articulate, he^has to practice them 
continually. Vocabular)', sentence stiaicture; and composition abilities can 



only be learned and strengthened through constant practice.,, Comj^osition 
and research papers must be assigned frequently,^ and sup^emental activities 
must include reading assignments. 

We must remen±>er that' in the present educat iGn:ii • s\-stem, the teach.er has . 
great^ importance, llie teacher is the pivot of' the learning process, especially 
in. the trajiserence of ' attitudes. She or he can direct the class and subject 
with considerable independence, and chooses the text mater^ial that continues - 
to be important in the classroom, 'nvc teacher ^.s prejudices, feelings/ and 
UJ]spoken gestures convey her or his feelings concerning inter-group relations and 
ethnicity. Thus, it is cruciaL that the teacher be well-educated, knoisledgeable^ 

and ver>' sensitive in order to comnjunicate the value of cultural diversity 

' J. 

effectively. ' ' . • 

Teacher. education must therefore be strengthened in this area of content. 
Teachers should be apprised in their preparation of the unportance of cultural 
diversity, althougli because of the complexity and cultural wealth of innumberable • 
groups., no one can master all the varT(^ties of experience extant in Canadian 
life. A further productive way for professionals to serve their communities and 
schools is to be trained in programs stressing cul'tural pluralism that are 
conducted by local colleges and universities. The Master's program in multicul- 
'tural education at the LIniversity of Toronto is one that meets these needs. 

We feel that in-service couriers, educating teachers in techniques of learning 
about and working with people of different heritages are equally, if not more, 
important than additional credits in other methods courses. Understanding 
langliage, gestures, customs, and histoiy. of these groups leads to the develop- 
merit of empathy, and might ease the tremendous schism that now exists .between 
public institutions, including the schools, and individuals in t±ie local communiti 




To moimt a significant inulticultural - curriculiim, •several approaches can be • 
.employed 'conciirrently. 'A'ithout disturbing the major areas of the social 
studies curriculum, for example, the primry grades can continue to focus on f.-ur.il^ 
and local community relationships, but in a more comparative v/ay. It can easily 
be sho\\Ti that ever\' cultural or etlinic group structure lias some unique features 
and some that are common to, most groups. At the intermediated :vel, more 
eniphasis could be placed on cultural di.versity and similarity in other fields, 
and at the secondary ' level , national policy over the years with regard to 
immigration could be studied. In conjunction with these empliascs, related 
mater ia/ls -ecu Id he introduced into tlie studies of literature, music, art 

appreqiat ion, drama, and laxiguage^arts . To do this effectively, the teachers 

i 

themselvres :r;ust -be knowledgeabie and flexible. 

Foilowirg t^he schane of Bnuier^s spiral curriculum, concepts froNi tlie 
several disciplines within the social studies can be presented' in simj)le form in 
the early .grades^ and re- introduced in gradually more com])lex ways in higher grade 
The concepts of cultural diversity and universality for example,,' can begin with 
preschoolers describing themselves and then finding the ways in 'which they are 
similar to and different from tlieir classmates. • It can be pointed out tliat a 
single child may be like several other cliildi-en in one characteristic fe.g., hair 
color), part of another group in another characteristic (e.g., eye color), and 
/part of still' a third group in a tliird' characteristic (e.g., preferred games), 'but 
Uiat all tlie children can and do take part in a variety of activities together. . ."^ 
"At a slightly higher grade level, diversity and similarity may focus on ways in 
•which birthdays or holidays are celebrated, always emj^hasizing that , difference 
does not .imply '^better'* or "worse.*' 



By the middle and upper e lementar>*S'gT ad cs , the themes of multicultural 
education vVill be well* establ ished and can he demonstrated in variations among 
'ethnic/racihl groups in this. countr>% both in terms of iinnngrants and the 
current sdene, here and abroad. A similar pattern of development cnn he 
/followed' with respect to concepts in economics, ^geography, history, political y 
science, psycholog)-, and so'ciolcgy, with several disciplines often integrated * 
into one activity or. text. 

Next to the. teacher, the textbook 'is |iiost important as a teaching tool, 
HTiatever, their lijui tat ions, texts in histor>', and even , readers , provide a 
background of information 'and learning. Readers and literature collections 
introduce ideas and Vocabulary' study; histories provide rudimentary^ facts that 
students must learn before they can engage in projects, games, and other stimAi- 
lating experiences. The vai-iety and richness of the ethnic contrilnitions to 
Canadian culture and the quality of life, 'havever, is so exten^^ive that: no 
textbook or program can include ever>^ such cultural contribution, fven if it 
were possible to include all groups, many volumes would be required to describe, 
explain, and assess the role of all the minority groups that play such a 
marvelous and important, part in the creation of the unique Canadian style. 

The story of inTuigi-at ion, its influence on contemporary Canadian 'histcr)', 
the people and the cultures who have been-part of the story, do need to be 
included in the learning experiences of the young. Similarly, the theme of 
persecution of minorities as well a^ their triumphs over adversi'ty needs to be 
included in th^ learning ex-perience. These cannot he taught in isolation, 
however. They are part of mankind-'s cdTnmon heritage, and are part of contemporar> 
problems. Indeed, much Canadian histor>\ of the past X\<o centuries cannot be 
taught art ffom world history. We recommend, therefore: 



that the stor>' of immigration to Canacki be taught in the context of 
world events, whether it be with reference to the Irish potato famine, Russian 
pogroms, vict^iins of war, Nazi persecution, or dreams of a better life; 

2. that selections reflecting iinmigrant history , ''prejudice, and culture 
conflicts be incorporated into. reading texts along wi"th stories of inventions, 
poems,. and other content. Teacher's editions as well as student texts should ask 
pertir^^n^ 'questions, appropriate for the grade level, about the feeling's of 
people in the. selections demonstrations of prejudice, ibiased UTitmg, and sinlil&r 
matters; ■ 

\ 

5. that supolesnentarA' mater lals'' relevant to minority groups of the local 
commiinj^ty be integra^ted into the curriculum to enrich learning"* in various subjects. 

. It is a facb^ that some'^roups-, espcci*ally in urban rreas, may l-^e especially 
predominant in 'a signle school's population. Recognition of tht? cultural mores, 
unique and universal beliefs, heritage, problems, and contributions to the 
international and national scene of such a group should be part of the curriculum 
in that "School. Sp^ecific techniques to be used might include: 

1/ invitations to leaders of the ethnic group t'o'se^ o as resource persons 
for all the children in thie school, as well as the teacliers and staff. 

2. assignment' of projects in language arts and social studies courses that 
focus on the group's history, language,^ and values, possibly resulting in qustom-. 
made instructional materials where commercially published ones are sparse or 
non-existent. 

3. inte^ation of the disciplines should be encouraged and utilised more full) 
Literature, hi§tor>% geography, and even anthroptilog)' can illustrate and ex^ancf 
cultural studies. Basic skills, the social sciences, art, and music can be inter- 
woven and used effectively to teach any group culture tliat the school or teacher 
wishes to emphasize. * . 



4, Wliercver possible, children should visit conimiinity''*{:roiips in action,. Som(f 
exajTii)les are^ trip to an Italian market, a Greek Orth.odo^x bazaar, a Hkranian fclk 
festival, 'china touTi Cultural Center, or whatever ccnmmiTty activit>-- is availaVlc*. 

5, Simulations should alway.^ be used in conjrr tiofl witiv ^ntordiscipl Li;ar>' . 
studies, 

6, If foreign L^udents attend a local college or university, they might be 
asked to visit and speak with the cluldren. Recent inunigrants to the corraiiunity 
might also serve as learning resources in the classroom. 

1\ Development of a multilingual vocabulary ifi terms of gt^eetings and words 
comiTionlv used in the school, and home can be used to enrich the study of. language 
arts and prepare for later foreign languag^e studyv. ri^covering the comrron roots 
of these words can serve as a' basis for studying the different national groups 
subsumed undci* 'a gi'eat language umbrella. 

8. .^\n ancillary means of 'studying about other countries can be the use of 
stamp collections, since stamps portray principal figures and events in a nation's 
histor)'* Different coinage ant| monetary sys^tems can be used as well, for mathe- 
matj.cs and otlier subjects. 

These^ are exanrples of how innovative techniques can be Integra ted v:\N-ith basic 
skills in the teach ing'^'^program. The recortim6ndations we have made are in no way, 
however, the absolute and solely correct responses to the present educational 
dilemma. Wiat we are tr>-ing to accomplish is to bring to the present educational* 
scene a sense of what. is poss-il^le. Remaking society, destroying class lines, 
eradicating poverty, and educational equalit\' cannot.be achieved by- the schools 
alone, KTiat can be realized is tliat our children are taught the skills necessary 
for them to use as a basis for reaching toward -such goals, and a brpader and more 
meaningful concept of intergroup relations so that they can see and move toward 
such goal^. 



^ We believe that inno.ativej enriching, hnd inult i -medio pro|?r;mis can contribute 
substantially to ini..l c icui . cir: i ediicatipn, Tf the child cannot read and comprehend 
what he is assignee; to read>" cr ccmnot express his feelings clearly \n speech and 
VTitingj havever, such activities ha\*e dinunishe<.l effocr i venoss . iVe ury^e most 
strongly that mas.eiy of the basic skills of langimgc cuul cojimm icat 'i on - readin>;> 
•VTitingi and speaking - bo restored to their p6s.it ion of priirie priority in educatio 
and be 'incorporated into all isntructional units. Possession^ of these abilities 
will^ contribute to the child's positive selX-conccpt as a person. with capabilities 
worthy of respect by the society at large. In making this roconuiiondat ion, ue seek 
to assure the children of all groups tliat they will have the skills' needed to walk 
any avenue iTi society. " ' ^ — 

We stress the need for realistic multicultural education tluit creates/>espect 
for each cultural heritage within the cliild and his peers, that promotes respect 
for differences while recognizing similarities, and that maintains the integrity 
and self-respect of every child. Such a program places a heavy responsibility on 
textbool^ authors and publishers and on teacher educators, as well as on the teacher 
who select and use instructional materials • 

IVi'th amster}- of basic skills, with unbiased and broad-based texts, and with 
a greater understanding of the values of cultural diversity, the child and the ■ 
teacher will be able to view more critically and thoughtfully those issues and* 
fevents,'' the behaviors and beliefs, that make up' CanaUa today. That is the least ■ 
to which we as educators should aspire; it mav he the most that we can realistical] 
attain. ' - • 
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